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Memorabilia. 


THE January American Review has two 
articles which especially interested us. 
The first is Mr. G, R. Elliott’s ‘ Othello as a 
Love-Tragedy.’ The writer opposes Cole- 
ridge’s view—which has been held by most 
expounders—that Iago is ‘* overwhelmingly 
the cause of the tragedy ’’; and sees the fun- 
damental cause in the inequality of the love 
between Othello and Desdemona, hers, within 
the scope of her character, perfect; his, that 
of one whose self is unsubdued. The essay 
contains good remarks, both on Othello and 
Iago—especially on the latter, who, it is 
argued, had not calculated on the effect his 
suggestions actually produced on Othello. 
Iago’s ‘‘ two réles, smart buffoon and ‘ heavy 
villain,’ are not well harmonized,’’ we are 
told; ‘‘ this character is imperfectly drawn.’’ 
A further ingenious line of criticism is that 
which traces the co-operation required from 
the imagination and quick-wittedness of the 
audience in the realisation of the full intent 
of the play—a love tragedy in the sense that 
it is brought about less by outside interfer- 
ence than by imperfection of the lovers in 
their relation with one another. 

The other article which especially struck us 
is Mr. Yvor Winters’s appreciation of the 
poetry of Robert Bridges and his daughter, 

ts, Daryush. There seems more than a 
touch of exaggeration in the admiration 
expressed for them (‘‘ The two most impres- 
sive writers of poetry in something like two 
centuries, perhaps since Milton’’—he says 
of Bridges and Hardy; and goes on to give 
scarcely inferior praise to Bridges’s 
daughter); nevertheless, all allowance made 
for a rather heady enthusiasm, the analysis 
of the poems chosen for illustration starts a 
pleasant variety of reflections, and moreover, 
it is satisfactory to see the finished, intellec- 
tual verse of Bridges, in which form is given 
its due value, competently estimated. 


'E recently received a brochure reprinted 
from the Border Counties Advertizer, 
entitled ‘ Fragmentary Records of a Seven- 
teenth Century Backwater,’ by Miss Rachel 
Leighton (Woodall, Minshall, Thomas and 
Co., Oswestry, 1s. 6d.). The backwater ”’ 
is Sweeney Hall in north Shropshire, and 
the seventeenth-century personages—many of 
whom have been portrayed by Richard Gough, 
the antiquary—are chiefly men engaged on the 
Puritan side in the religious controversies cf 
the time. Two points in the record will re- 
main longest in the reader’s memory. First, 
the enclosure below the terrace at Sweeney 
Hall, called ‘‘ the Graveyard ’’—it was once 
the orchard—from there being there three 
graves, that of Thomas Baker, once master 
of the Hall (0b, 1675) and then the graves of 
Jane Mostyn (ob. 1651) and of Abigail Chet- 
wood (ob. 1658). Why the two women were 
buried here seems not to be known; the epi- 
taph to Jane Mostyn—“‘ a blessed Saint exer- 
cised all her Days in Mortification and Self 
denial, strong loves to God and the most 
spiritual Saints, Zeal to his Glory and most 
tender to her husband honest Jane ’’—sug- 
gests that she was one by whom her frien 
would choose to lie. Next, there stands out 
a ve yo re in Elizabeth, née Fenwicke, 
the wife of Thomas Baker, whose hospitality 
and generosity warmed and cheered the stormy 
life of many a fiery zealous contender for ‘‘ the 
faith once delivered to the saints.’’ A pleas- 
ing portrait of her reinforces the information 
about her which Miss Leighton has brought 
together. 


E learn that the Cambridge University 
Press is shortly to publish ‘ The Gun- 
founders of England,’ by Mr. Charles 
ffoulkes, the Master of Armouries of the 
Tower of London. This gives the first authen- 
tic sketch of the history of gun-founding in 
England from the earliest times down to the 
time of Marlborough’s campaigns. It is plen- 
tifully illustrated from contemporary sources, 
and gives full details of the complicated pro- 
cesses involved. 

Messrs. Longmans Green & Co. an- 
nounce for March 1, Professor G. M. 
Trevelyan’s ‘Grey of Fallodon’—a work 
awaited with great expectations—and also Mr. 
Milton Waldman’s ‘ Biography of a Family,’ 
which is yet another study of Catherine dei 
Medici and her strange, fate-ridden children. 
At some time in March they are also bring- 
ing out ‘ Moscow in the Making,’ a composite 
work by Sir E, D. and Lady Simon, Dr. 
Robson and Professor Jewkes. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SOME OF SCOTT’S ABERDEEN 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


IR Walter Scott had memorable asso- 
ciations with the north-east of Scot- 
land. Twice in his lifetime he was in, or 
near to, Aberdeen. It was when on his way 
to the city in April, 1796, that he cast his 
eyes longingly towards Fettercairn, the home 
of his first love, Williamina Belches. ‘‘ In 
Aberdeen,’’ he wrote at that time to William 
Erskine, ‘‘I have been most hospitably 
received by several friends of my father,’’ and 
he then records having paid a visit to Free- 
field, the seat of Alexander Leith, of Free- 
field and Glenkindie. Again, almost twenty 
years later, in July-August, 1814, when on 
the voyage with the Light House Com- 
missioners, he was within sight of Aberdeen. 
The Northern Lights yacht had anchored off 
the harbour of Aberdeen, but, as Scott wrote 
to his wife, 
it is no part of our plan to visit that town 
or to enter the port. . . The towns of New 
Aberdeen & Old Aberdeen are both under my 
eye—the last is a small place but dis- 
tinguishd = several steeples and towers be- 
longing to the college which is there situated. 
New Aberdeen is a very large & handsome town 
& has some pretension to be calld a city. 

Almost another twenty years had passed 
when, towards the close of his life, Scott was 
the recipient of two letters from Aberdeen, 
and one from a descendant of an Aberdeen- 
shire family, all of them written to him in 
the same year, 1831. These letters are here 
introduced from the collection of Scott’s 
correspondence in the possession of Mr. Hugh 
Walpole, the novelist, who has kindly allowed 
me to reproduce them. To my knowledge, 
they have never before been published. 

The first correspondent is Mrs. Mary J. 
Jourdan, a verse-writer. In 1836 she pro- 
duced ‘The Althorp Picture Gallery and 
Other Poetical Sketches, by A Lady,’ and 
dedicated it to Lady Peel. It was ushered 
into the world under the gis of three pub- 
lishing houses, viz., Blackwood of Edinburgh, 
A. Brown & Uo. of Aberdeen, and Longman, 
Rees, & Co. of London. On the reverse of 
the title-page is the imprint: ‘‘ Aberdeen: 
Printed at the Herald Office, By G. Corn- 
wall.’’ The fact that the book was printed, and, 


in part, published at Aberdeen, may so far 
account for Mrs, Jourdan’s writing to Scott 
from the Granite City five years before its 
publication. The volume is prefaced by ay 
Advertisement, addressed from ‘‘ Aberdeen, 
Jan., 1836,’’ in which the writer informs her 
readers that the poem which gives the titl 
of the work ‘‘ was suggested by a perusal of 
‘ Althorp’ by Mrs. Jameson,’’ and amo 
the contents which follow that piece is a poem 
called ‘ The Ocean’s Own.’ 

After expressing to Scott her hesitancy in 
appearing to presume too much in sending 
him what may be considered a worthless pro. 
duction, she feels confident, none the less, that 
from him she will receive justice, whether 
= work be condemned or accepted. It has 

n 


formed from a voluminous collection—one poem 
of which so far as my opinion goes is superior 
to the ‘ Ocean’s Own,’ as well as much longer— 
but I selected it, as the few notes required gave 
me less trouble than those belonging to the 
larger poem . - not that I have the ability 
to compose at any time correctly—my most per- 
fect pieces I fear will require alterations of 
various kinds—this will not create surprise, 
when it is known. . . 


She then goes on to say that she left Europe 
when very young, and consequently she is 
entirely self-educated. 


Events, over which I have had no controul, 
have thrown me into embarrassed circum- 
stances . - In my distress I recollected 
some friends had often praised my verses and 
I have determined to try whether my abilities 
— such as to enable me [to] extricate my- 

Before her conclusion, in which she remarks 
that, whether the book be accepted or rejected, 
a reply to the address from which she writes 
(‘‘ 64 Union Street, Aberdeen ’’) will find her, 
she informs Scott how ‘‘ from my childhood 
I have felt the Author of my then favourite, 
‘ The Lady of the Lake,’ etc., etc., as a friend 
—from this circumstance I feel a confidence in 
addressing the Author of those idols of my 
girlish imagination.” 

Four months later she again writes, this 
time a brief note, to recall her previous com- 
munication. ‘‘I sent a book about April 
last to the care of Mr. Robert Cadell pub- 
lisher in Edinburgh for your inspection if 
you would honour me so far—it was named 
‘The Ocean’s Own’.’”’ As she has heard 


nothing about it, she would be obliged to get 
some information regarding it. 

This poem, about which she was so anxious 
to have Scott’s opinion, is introduced by 4 
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preliminary series of nine stanzas entitled 
‘To My Country.’ The poem itself consists 
of Canto First, running to forty-nine stanzas 
with an additional four tacked on to the end, 
but the whole is left unfinished. The only other 
work by Mrs. Jourdan I have been able to 
locate is ‘‘ Mind’s Mirror: Poetical Sketches 
With Minor Poems, by M. J. J.—N.” This 
was published by James Hogg of Edinburgh, 
and R. Groombridge & Sons of London in 
1856, and was dedicated to her daughter. 
‘Mind’s Mirror’ attempts to treat imagina- 
tively the wonders of Creation, the Birth and 
Death of our Saviour, and ‘‘ the development 
of the Gospel, from the dawn of its existence 
to its rise in Siluria,’’ also the four seasons 
of Nature, surveyed in ‘‘ Thought’s Picturing 
Glass, like objects said to have been visible on 
the Magic Mirror of olden legends.”’ It runs 
to three parts, followed by lesser poems, one 
or two of which deal with Queen Mary of 
Scotland and others with Jersey and India. 

By the courtesy of Major V. Hodson and 
the Record Dept. of the India Office, I have 
been able to identify Mrs. Jourdan. Henry 
George Jourdan (1784-1860), of the 10th 
Madras Native Infantry, was the son of 
John Jourdan, weaver of Spital Square, 
Norton Folgate, and Susannah, third 
daughter of John Jacob Zornlin, of the firm 
of Battier and Zornlin, prominent English 
merchants of the eighteenth century. He was 
the great-grandson of Anthony Jourdan, of 
Toulouse, who sacrificed his property and 
national ties for the sake of religion and 
conscience, at the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. Henry George rose from cadet 
(1804) to Lieut.-Col. in 1833, when he retired 
from service. He married in Java in 1815 
Mary Johnson, eldest daughter of Lieut.-Col. 
Harcourt Ford Holcombe, C.B., R.A., by 
Penuel, daughter of Capt. John Grant, 42nd 
Royal Highlanders. Mary’s elder brother, 
Harcourt Alexander Holcombe, who became 
Ensign in the 18th M.N.I., was baptized at 
Forres on July 1, 1807. Henry George and 
Mary Jourdan had two sons, Henry Francis 
Holcombe Jourdan and Alexander Harcourt 
Jourdan, both of whom served in the army. 
Mary died on Dec. 22, 1865, at her late 
husband’s house, 19 Westbourne Park, 
London. 

Scott’s next correspondent is a teacher of 
the name of John Murray, who, writing 
from ‘89, Green, Aberdeen,”” on Sept. 1, 
1831, informs him he possesses a very scarce 


book called ‘The History of the Illustrious 


Family of Gordon,’ which he should like to 
send him. From the appendix of the book he 
subjoins the following extract. It is a letter 
from James VI to his son, and runs thus: 


Good Son, According to my promise in my 
last Letter, I sent pairt of my Opinion to you 
twa days syne, with sum of your awin Friends, 
and in respect of nae Answer yet, I send you 
here, with the bearer hereof with farther of 
my mind, yet ye never had Cause to plain of 
my Passion in your particulars; & yet Nature 
(in a Manner) must move me to wish you weall, 
mair nor other common folkis, use I pray you 
the Counsel that this gentle Minister gives you 
in my Name, for quhais intire Love towards 
you | dare fully responde. I will upon T'ysda 
at the fardest advertise you of my Dyet, wan 
quhaire you shall meet me by a Man they call 
Alexander Lindsay. In the meantime not 
doubting of your confirmity in all Things, I 
bid you, Fareweal. James. R. 


The third and last of Scott’s correspondents 
is Mrs. Maria Isabella Reid. From ‘‘ Chud- 
leigh, Devonshire,’ she writes on Sept. 17, 
1831. On account of its subject-matter this 
letter should be of particular interest to 
Aberdeen readers. Mrs. Reid says that, owing 
to the great veneration she entertains for 
Scott’s extensive researches in the history of 
Scottish families, from one of whom she con- 
siders herself descended, she sends him the 
following statement, as she wants to know 
“‘ what degree of affinity I bear to the Noble 
House of Gordon.” 


These are the particulars she supplies. 


John (or by some Patrick) Gordon was 
Governor of Pensylvania—who, I believe, mar- 
ried a Barclay—by whom he had three children 
—Charles, an officer in the Guards—Phila- 
delphia, who married a Colnl. Taylor, and 
Archibald, who was Lieunt. Colnl. of H.M. 27th 
Regt. Foot—he married a widow of Colnl. 
Montgomery. Her maiden name was Mary 
Hayes, of Avon Dale, County Wicklow—by her 
he had two sons, who died young, and Isabella, 
who married first, Capt. Ahmuty of H.M. 27th 
Regt. Foot; secondly, Mr. Savage an officer in 
H.M. 62nd Regt.—by her marriage with Mr. 
Savage she had five children, of whom I am 
the eldest. I have at this time in my possession 
several of my Grandfather’s letters to my 
Mother, written during the time of his service 
with his Regt. in America and many dated 
from Castle Gordon during the Minority of the 
late Duke and we can trace his residence there 
for a considerable time. Having lost my Mother 
when I was very young, I am able to give but 
an imperfect Account of her Ancestry. My 
Grandfather’s Books and Plate. which we now 
have, bear the Gordon Arms and Mottos of 
‘Byd and’ and ‘ Par Lépee ’—(the crest is a 
naked hand and Dagger). My Grandfather, 


Archibald Gordon, lost his life at the Siege 
of the Havanna. I know not what apology to 
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make for thus troubling you—but I consider 
it possible that you, Sir, of all persons in 
existence, are the most capable of giving me 
information respecting the relationship of my 
Great Grandfather the Governor of Pensyl- 
vania to the late Duke of Gordon. I feel assured 
that as a Lady I shall not solicit an answer 
to this in vain—and the obligation will be duly 
appreciated. I have the honor to remain Sir 
with great respect your obedient humble Ser- 
vant Maria Isabella Reid. 

When I came upon this letter I naturally 
communicated with Dr. J. M. Buttocn, our 
greatest authority on the Gordons. He has 
kindly enlightened me about the genealogy 
outlined in Mrs, Reid’s letter. Major 
Patrick Gordon figures in Dr. BULLocn’s 
‘Gordons Under Arms,’ (‘The House of 
Gordon,’ iii. 258) and also in a_ long 
article he contributed to the Aberdeen Herald 
and Weekly Free Press, of Aug. 24, 1912. 
Patrick belonged to the family of the Gordons 
of Birsemoir, in the parish of Birse, Aberdeen- 
shire. ‘‘ They were cadets of the Gordons of 
Cluny, the first of whom was a younger son 
of the third Earl of Huntly, the ancestor of 
the Duke of Gordon, as Scott’s correspondent 
suggests.’” Patrick was notable as the first 
governor of Pennsylvania, to which he was 
appointed in 1726, dying at Philadelphia in 
1736 


Curiously enough, about twenty years ago 
Dr, Buttocu had a correspondence with a 
Miss Grace Gordon Langley (then living at 
Chudleigh, Devon), who informed him that 
her father’s cousin was Miss Francesque Reid, 
probably a relative of the above Mrs. Reid, 
and this Mrs. Reid was descended from Major 
Patrick Gordon’s son, Archibald Gordon, 
Captain (not Colonel) in the 27th Regiment, 
who died in Cuba in 1762. 

W. M. Parker. 


THE VULGAR SPEECH OF LONDON 
IN THE XV-XVII CENTURIES. 
(See ante pp. 2, 21, 40, 56, 77, 92, 112). 
M.E, eu, iu, [Fr. a]. 

M.E. 7 in French loan-words, duke, music, 
pure, June, etc., M.E. 2u in native words, 
dew, lewd, ewte, and Fr. beauty, M.E. éu, iu 
in native and French words, new, steward, 
Tuesday, blue, etc., were all levelled under 
one sound early in the Modern period. This 
sound has become {ju:] in present-day Stan- 
dard, except when preceded by [r d3 tf] and 
sometimes by [1], when the sound is [u:]. It 
is pretty certain that the levelling must have 


taken place before the end of the fifteenth 
century. The various spellings, u, ue, ui, ew 
etc., are used indiscriminately, so that the 
writers must have felt they represented one 
and the same sound, cf, nywe (new) 1.1477., 
diew (due) 1.1477-9, pywe (pew) 1.1477.9, 
vywers (viewers) 1.147981, Bruster (Brew. 
ster) 6.1483-5, Crewettes 1.1494-5, Tewne 
(tune) 1.1510-11, sewte (suit)  3.1519-29 
sprewse 1.15351, Machyn, wue (view) 293, hew. 
berde (Hubert) 23.1568, tewnyng 18.1561, diw 
(due) 9.1571, tewnable 18.1582, niew (new) 
24.1589, shewtars (suitors) 24.1590, diewties 
24.1590, conclewded 31.1605, Hewgo 38.1622, 
shewed (sued) 41.1641, feewtewer 26.1666, 
puter (pewter) 31.1665, etc. 

It is generally held that the original com. 
mon sound was [iy] or [jy:]. The chief 
problem concerns the date of the retraction of 
this sound to Lui}. This retraction seems 
to be established by the use of u, ew as the 
sound of [u:] in the sixteenth-century spell- 
ings, brumes (brooms), shutyng (shooting), 
Beuth (Booth), chewsing, shewes (shoes), ete., 
and also by the following spellings: youse 
(use) 1.1554-5, 28.1603, 31.1640, yousing 
21.1583, yowes (use) 24.1597, yoused 21.1662, 
valewr (valour) 18.1584, valure 18.1585. It 
seems that the retraction must have taken 
place early in the sixteenth century. 

Nore. Two French loan-words, funeral 
and communion, which normally follow the 
ordinary development to [ju:] were com- 
monly ier in London with short e or 
a, ef. ffynnerall 1.1531, Machyn, feneralle 27, 
148, fyneralles 3.1576, comenyon 8.1594. Two 
other pga <b reflect a similar develop- 
ment are: 

Jeniper 39.1636. 
M.E. oi. 


_Two variant pronunciations of oi are recog- 
nised by sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
orthoepists, namely [ui] and {ai]. As Slet- 
tengren has shown, these variants occur in 
French loan-words where oi, followed by | or 
n mouillé or in originally unaccented posi- 
tions, was pronounced [ui] at the time of bor- 
rowing. Cooper (1685) affirms that [ui] was 
still used in some of these words, boil, point, 
poison, etc., but that [ai] was sounded in 
others, join, broil, ointment, etc. 

The London spellings are enlightening on 
this subject. The following forms, which are 


in agreement with Slettengren’s classification, 
seem to reflect the use of [ui] well beyond 
the middle of the seventeenth century: ouyle 
(oil) 12.1557, iwner (joiner) 12.1559, Machyn, 
fuyst (foist) 47, kwynning (coining) 16, 


achyn, tymult (tumult) 194, 
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powysson (poison) 196, owylle 197, junnyng 
(adjoining) 265, owsters (oysters, O.Fr. 
uistre) 157, huwysse (hoys) 129, spowlyd 
(spoiled) 130, clowster (cloister) 137, owlle 
(oil) 173, Bouyles (Boyle’s) 22.1624, wowyd 
(void, O.Fr. vuide) 22.1624, appounting 
39.1632, appuinted 31.1637, 31.1638, puints 
(points) 39.1648, appowinted 26.1655. On 
the other hand, many spellings equate the 
diphthong with the sound of ‘‘ long i’’ from 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. As 
one of the types of ‘‘ long i’’ was [ai], the 
following spellings are probably due to the 
use of Cooper’s second variant: Ryall (royal) 
1,1501-2, Machyn, ryalle (royally) 117, paper- 
ryalle 291, yelle (oil) 12.1563, rtall 15.1573, 
ryoll 21.1579, vyage (voyage) 21.1579, Riall 
exchaunge oy 1581. giner (joiner) 18.1587, 
Apynted 21.1598, gyner 18.1598, Ryall 
34.1629, appyntment 31.1637, giner 29.1641, 
implyed (employed) 42.1644, pionts (points) 
40.1653, apwintment 22.1662, pints 29.1571, 
§t Linnes (sirloins) 25.1677, S" Lynes 25.1679, 
Surline 25.1688. 

Some of the words, join, oil, appoint, it 
will be seen, occur in both groups. In view 
of this fact, and of the disagreement between 
various seventeenth-century orthoepists in 
their distribution of the [ai] and {ui] diph- 
thongs, it seems unsafe to deduce from Cooper 
that there was a clear-cut allocation of the 
two types. More probably the two diph- 
thongs had been wn in the same words by 
different speakers ever since the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. This view agrees with 
the conception of London speech as a mixed 
dialect, with variants due to social status 
and influence from other dialects. The [Ai]- 
type later came to be regarded as a Cockney- 
ism, and it is abundantly used in nineteenth- 
century Cockney dialogue. But it was not 
until the standardisation of [oi] in the 
eighteenth century that [ai] was regarded as 
vulgar. Until then it was used in accepted 
speech, 

Four spellings which may represent [9i] 
due to the influence of those oi-words which 
were pronounced with [9i} are: Jostes (joists) 
11.1543, Machyn, a-nontyd (anointed) 45, 
Closter (cloister) 8.1584, jonned (joined) 
22.1620. The [di]-type is also reflected in 
boay (boy) 27.1616. ft is, of course, rare to 
find phonete spellings for {oi], as the nor- 
mal spelling oi is the best spelling for the 
sound. 

Two interesting spellings of ‘‘ joists ’’ are 
Teistes 1.1494-5, 11 1543: these forms 
Teflect [ei] developed from M.E. 7. Like 


boil (tumour), joist’? has obtained its 
present diphthong by confusion: the M.E. 
form was jiste. The same explanation may 
account for heistinges (hoistings) 38.1627, as 
there was a M.E. verbal form hise. The verb 
‘embroider ”’ and its derivatives are formed 
partly on Fr, broder and partly on the native 
breiden (O.E, bregdan). The London spell- 
ings mainly follow the French form and indi- 
cate the use of [o:], cf., Browdery 6.1494-5, 
Imbroaderers 22.1598,  broderers 22.1602, 
ymbrodered 34.1611, and also Embraud" 
31.1665. But one form at. least derives from 
the native word, viz., breyderer 1.1504-5. 


Vowels in Unaccented Syllables. 


(a) Aphesis. Perhaps the outstanding fea- 
ture of the treatment of unaccented syllables 
shown by the London documents is the fre- 
quency of what Murray terms “ aphesis,’’ 
that is, the omission of initial unaccented a 
or e, which came to be “‘ looked upon as 
vaguely intensive, rhetorical, euphonic, or 
even archaic, and wholely otiose,’’ or con- 
fused, as Jespersen points out, with the inde- 
finite article. Many words other than those 
normally affected by aphesis (mend, live, van- 
tage, venture, spy, etc., as compared with 
amend, alive, advantage, adventure, espy) 
show this omission. Among these words are: 
quetance (acquittance) 3.1444, presers (ap- 


praisors) 6.1479-81, lowans (allowance) 
1.1494-5, prasyd (appraised) 1.1531, postells 
(apostles) 1.1531, schekker (exchequer) 


3.1556-7, Machyn, raynyd (arraigned) 4, 
skapyd 31, sosyatt (associate) 53, fray (affray) 
74, secturs (executors) 139, vantege 189, freyd 
(afraid) 231, salt (assault) 282, Rerages 
(arrearages) 24.1571, seasment (assessment) 
24.1572, vowson (advowson) 24.1575, Secers 
(assessors) 24.1585, quettans (acquittance) 
27.1586, pistles 18.1586, buttles (abuttles) 
18.1589, firmed (affirmed) 18.1590, Seasments 
18.1590, countable (accountable) 21.1590, 
Rereges 29.1591, tachmente 27.1594, leven 
(eleven) 27.1594, greed (agreed) 24.1611, parell 
52.1619, Scuchenes (escutcheons) 


A similar loss occurred less frequently when 
the initial umaccented syllable began 
with a consonant, as in: amelyd (enam- 
elled) 1.1496-7, teragatores (interrogatories) 
1.1511-12, amell (enamel) 1.1531, ides, 
stallyd (installed) 9, bosted (embossed) 9, 
quest (inquest) 60, stallasyon (installation) 
162, sensyng (incensing) 183, queste man 


22.1624; longyng (belonging) 6.1481-2, longyd 
(belonged) 1.1496-7, lungs (belongs) 9.1536, 
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Machyn, heddyd (beheaded) 15; gester (regis- 
ter) 22.1598, paringe (repairing) 22.1620; 
strewbytide (distributed) 22.1624, Straine 
(distrain) 40.1645; Machyn, sant Pullkers 
(St. Sepulchre’s) 80, St. pulkers 29.1643. <A 
few examples of this loss have come into 
Standard English, cf. gin, twirt, fend, spite, 
with envy, engine, betwixt, defend, despite. 

(B) Syllabic 1. With the loss of a preced- 
ing vowel in unaccented syllables, | has become 
sonant and syllabic, as in subtle (M.E. sutil), 
pencil, gospel, bottle (M.E. botetlle), battle 
(M.E. batayle), wassail, fatal, hopefull. The 
following London spellings appear to reflect 
either this sonant / or a prior stage, [al], in 
which the original vowel has been weakened 
to a neutral vowel: payabull 6.1509-10, 
stapuls 6.1519-20, Machyn, Crepullgate 21, 
horabull 64, MRusshall 17.1563, Beadull 
12.1674. 

More frequently, however, the original 
vowels appear to have fallen together as [i], 
and the following spellings among others sug- 
ae that [il] was pronounced instead of syl- 
abic 1: medyll (middle) 1.1500-1, deffensibill 
6.1509-10, Creppylgate 9.1531, dubbill 8.1583, 
tabill 12.1592, resonabyll 21.1595, levilled 
21.1595, Constabylle 21.1596, michillmas 
31.1608, parsills 12.1622, whitt chappill 
26.1675, utinsills 25.1677, Inamilled 25.1679, 
apparril 8.1681, Squarill 33.1696. 

(c) Syllabic r. With the weakening and 
confusion of the vowels of unaccented syl- 
lables, a following r became syllabic and, in 
consequence of the loss of consonantal value of 
T, is now represented by the neutral vowel, c/., 
baker (O.E.  bacere), prisoner (O.Fr. 
prisonier), vicar (O.Fr. vicaire), chancelor 
(O.Fr. chancelier), honour, martyr. This 
development is represented by many London 
spellings, as: Machyn, odur (other) 2, brodur 
(brother) 3, owtter (altar) 42, Chechastur 58, 
commenas (commoners) 106, pellers (pillars) 
195, cullers 18.1581, Baullteser 24.1597, 
parishnas (parishioners) 18.1599, pillowe 
(pillar) 38.1644, Aullterpees 40.1695, etc. 

The same weakening affected -wre, although 
under the influence of the spelling, the vowel 
has been restored to its accented value in Stan- 
dard speech. The following London spellings 
show the earlier weakening: Machyn, ven- 


terer 116, lecter (lecture) 18.1576, lecktors 
24.1581, debenter 8.1591, fornetur 21.1593, 
Lecktur 22.1620, venter 24.1625, lectiring 
18.1633, futer 21.1644, indenter 22.1658. 
Before a consonant the original vowel 
and r are now also represented by the neutral 
is reflected by: 


vowel. This development 


stonderdes 9.1539, Machyn, Recherd 38, Vest. 
merland 88, howberne (Holborn) 32.1615, 
Shewerd (Seward) 17.1621, habadashers 
8.1625, perticklers 22.1633, holburds 34.1660, 
perticuler 2.1667, Lumberdstreet 23.1673, 

On the other hand, if the following ar-spell- 
ings are to be interpreted as implying a vowel 
different from the neutral vowel, it appears 
that the weakened vowel was often retracted, 
The following spellings may represent the use 
of a darkened type of neutral vowel, nearer 
to [a]: kervar (carver) 1.1495-6, robard 
(Robert) 1.1506-7, howbards 1.1553, Machyn, 
vesetars 204, slawtar 17.1564, Pawmmar 
12.1570, fardar (farther) 17.1572, dennar 
27.1586, medsomar 29.1592, tembar 29.1592, 
Crestofar 8.1594, soudyars 24.1597, parmitted 
31.1608. 

(p) Syllabic n, m. The weakening of 
various unaccented vowels has given rise to 
sonant and syllabic n and m, cf. leaden, wool. 
len, basin, absence, ornament, pedant, 
Britain, sudden (Fr. soudain), London, 
fathom, blossom, Adam, ete. This develop- 
ment, or possibly the prior stage of [en] 
[om], is represented by these spellings: 
Machyn, Huntyndun 13, presun (prison) 18, 
cremesun 72, parsuns 114, gallande (gallon) 
27.1579, Corant (current) 27.1591, Varname 
(Vernon) 22.1620, Lowten (Loughton) 22.1634, 
Jarmen (Jermyn) 23.1633, Adums 39.1655, 
wornts (warrants) 29.1671, willom (vellum) 
25.1679, worront 22.1691. The same develop- 
ment seems to have affected the termination 
-ing, pronounced [an], cf. hangen 1.1570, 
helven 27.1586, wrytten (writing) 18.1591, 
maken 25.1647, belongen builden 26.1648, 
Tooten 24.1654, macken (making) 1.1670. 

There is a tendency in Standard speech, 
however. to pronounce [in], particularly in 
-ment, and after [d3] [tf], cf. ornament, 
moment, element, urchin (M.E._ urchon), 
pigeon, cushion, etc. This pronunciation 
seems to have been more widespread earlier 
in the Modern period, cf., sarsynshed (Sara- 
cen’s) 6.1479-81, gardyn (garden) 6.1479-81, 
Rebyn (ribbon) 6.1519-20, lennyn (linen) 
1.1551, cremsyng (crimson) 1.1531, sartyne 
(certain) 8.1574, curtyns 9.1536, Cortyng (cur- 
tain) 1.1531, velym (vellum) 11.1551, burchyn 
(birchen) 9.1560, wardins 8.1583, brethering 
21.1593, carpinder 22.1602, murryns (mur- 
rions) 7.1608, Allin 31.1608, Cherchwardins 
22.1621 Jurdin (Jordan) 22.1644, Captin 
12.1642, gudgings (gudzeons) 38.1672, surgins 
39.1674, Vushings 25.1681. 

(z) Final, medal and initial vowels. Amon 
the most interesting spellings are those whi 
show the reduction of final unaccented vowels 
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to {i:], particularly u, ew, ow. These syl- 
Jables have been restored to their accented 
value in Standard speech, but their pronunci- 
ation with a reduced vowel in earlier speech 
is shown by the following spellings: Wyn- 
dysse (windows) 3.1444, ffeleshype (fellow- 
ship) 1.1493-4, folewyng (following) 6.1493-4, 
bellys (bellows) 9.1548, Machyn, feyleshyp 2, 
feylles (fellows) 16, Honsley (Hounslow) 27, 
gallus 65, galaus 86, newys 
(nephews) 302, “ee (borrowing) 15.1588, 
jolleing 28.1592, Barthelemys 18.1597, ver- 
grey (Virginia) 38.1618, taffity (tafetta) 
22.1634. 


Medial u was also [i], in: 
debyty (deputy) 9.1571, debytie 24.1579, 
Debity 30.1613, monimente 27.1619, and as 
iv] in Janyver (January) 1.1491-2, 24.1581, 
mvell 38.1617, and apparently as [@] in 
partyckelars 8.1574, debetye 8.1594, exsecke- 
teres 27.1596, partickeleres 22.1620, Anetie 
annuity) 38.1650, distribetted 30.1656, 
galer 23.1678, ete. 


The reduction of initial unaccented vowels 
to [2] is reflected by : apon 1.1479-81, 27.1586, 
Machyn, apinions 81, emongst 10.1615, appol- 
ster 27.1619, except (accept) 28.1646. 


(Fr) Reduction to [i]. The reduction of the 
front vowels a and e to [i], the sound which 
they usually have in Standard is shown by 
many spellings, cf., 

-age: parsnig 2.1651, pasoneg 24.1653, 
manige 26.1661. 

-ace: Tarris (terrace) 40.1691. 

es: hengis 1.1479-81, howsis 1.1479-81, 
Mestresis 1.1511-2, wagis 21.1595, Vargis 
24.1642. 

ed: Machyn, commondyd 42, endid 9.1573, 
electid 24.1573, grawntyd 24.1574; and also 
acustomid 24.1584, Caullyd 21.1595. 

#t: Machyn, tepytt (tippet) 235, baskyt 
8.1583, buekitt 21.1630, velit 18.1635. 

The same vowel was also used for various 
ges vowels which are now pronounced 
with the neutral vowel, viz., Machyn, Welebe 
(Willoughby) 11, ballit (ballad) 12.1578, can- 
vs 27.1597, 22.1634, hasicks (hassocks) 
12.1630, Sekrement 38.1646, orniment 2.1660. 

(6) Reduction to {e]. The back vowels have 
normally been reduced to the neutral vowel 
in Standard, and with this the following spell- 
ings agree: Stannupp (Stanhope) 38.1622, 
storrope (stirrup) 29.1621, Cristerfer 22.1676, 
pussession 36.1697. The same sound was, how- 
ever, times used where we now sound fil], cf. 


Rubbage (rubbish) 9.1560, Gyllowflower (gilli- 
flower) 29.1616, robuss (rubbish) and also 
Wardrupp (wardrobe) 38.1622. 
Wittiam MatrHews. 
University of London. 
(To be continued). 


A THIRD THOUSAND NOTES ON 
‘N.E.D.” (Mill). 
(See ante pp. 24, 60, 96). 

Fly, of money, to be spent rapidly. Rowley 
is first quoted, ‘‘ Marry her, and let her 
estate fly ’’ (1632). More than forty years 
earlier Marlowe wrote in ‘ Edward II,’ 992, 
‘* Wigmore shall fly, to set my uncle free,"’ 
Wigmore being Mortimer’s estate. See also 
Chapman, ‘ May Day,’ i., 1, 342; ‘ Eastward 
Ho," i., 1, 

Foggy: resembling coarse grass (1635). 
Earlier—Beaumont, ‘Salm. and Hermaphr.,’ 
““ About the side there grew no foggy reeds.’’ 
The second meaning, ‘‘ boggy, marshy,”’ is 
not given of vegetation, but the Latin is canna 
palustris, and that may be the sense here. 

Folding: a fold of a garment, is last given 
under date 1808. Later—Keats, ‘ Endymion,’ 
ii, 641, of Cybele, ‘‘ dark foldings thrown 
About her majesty,’ where the word seems 
synonymous with wrappings.”’ 

For as .. . as: however—not given. ‘ Red- 

auntlet ’’ (Tales and Rom. iv. 9), “ this 
ellow, for as mad as he looks, may have a 
nose on his face after all.”” R. L. Stevenson, 
‘ The Lantern-Bearers,’ ii., ‘‘ and for as dark 
as his pathway seems to the observer, he will 
have some kind of a bull’s-eye at his belt.’’ 

Forced: artificially made (1622). Seven- 
teen years earlier in Camden’s ‘ Remains’ 
(1870) 122, ‘‘ Cob, a forced harbour for 
ships,’’ quoted by ‘ N.E.D.’ under ‘ Cob.”’ 

orehead (transf. and fig.), 1602, ‘ Hamlet.’ 
Earlier—Sylvester (1621) 35, “‘ Shall I omit a 
hundred Prodigies Oft seen in forehead of the 
frowning skies?’’ Ibid, 205, ‘‘ the azure fore- 
head of the liquid plains,’ the sea. Almost 
anything may have a forehead in Chapman. 

Foreshade — not given. Hardy, ‘The 
Dynasts,’ 463, ‘“‘ a march of fourteen miles 
is what foreshades,’’ i.e., ‘“ is foreshadowed.”’ 

Forethoughtless—not given. Hardy, ‘ Coll. 
Poems’ (1928) 720, ‘‘ Well, my forethought- 
less modes to you May seem a_ shameful 
thing,” the speaker being “ It,’’ otherwise 
“the Will.’ 

Form: nest or lair, is appropriated to the 
hare, and rarely the deer. Hardy, ‘ The 
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Return of the Native,’ iv., Ch. 2, ‘‘ litters 
of young rabbits came out from their forms 
to sun themselves upon hillocks.’’ 

Forth: proceed!—not given. Chapman, 
etc., ‘ Eastward Ho,’ III. ii., ‘‘ forth, I be- 
seech thee—forth with thy speech.’ v. 5, 
“Forth, good sir.’? ‘All Fools,’ III. i., 
‘** forth, boy, I warrant thee.” ‘Sir Giles 
Goosecap,’ IT. i. 501, ‘‘ Well, forth my lord !’’ 


and thrice again in the same scene. ‘‘ Forth 
with ” is given, dated much earlier. 
For-tower in Chapman’s (?) ‘ Contention 


of Phillis and Flora,’ st. 37, ‘‘ Mine [se. 
soldier lover] low With arms makes for-towers 
lie,’? looks as if it should be ‘‘ fore-towers,”’ 
as in Iliad xii, 274, he uses ‘‘ fore-fights ’’ 
for ‘‘ battlements,’’ probably from propug- 
nacula of the Latin version. 

Fountain (fig.). Lord Brougham is quoted 
for the saying, ‘‘ The Crown is the fountain 
of honour.’’ Cp. ‘A Wife for a Month,’ I. 
i., ‘I thought you had been absolute, the 
great king, The fountain of all honours, place 
and pleasures.’’ 

Foundal—not given. Cobbett, ‘ Letter to 
Jack Harrow,’ “the sooner you get rid of 
this fowndal, the less chance of having it taken 
from you,’’ meaning ‘‘ windfall,’’ in this case 
a parcel of forged notes, 

Fourb (1668). Earlier—Evelyn to Sprat, 
Oct. 31, 1664, ‘‘ I can show you him speak- 
ing of this fourb [sorbiire] for one of the 
most learned persons of the age.’’ 

Fox. To the phrases for drunkenness one 
might be added from ‘ Historie of Fryer 
Bacon’ (Morley, ‘ Early Prose Romances,’ 
321), ‘“‘ and so sent him home with a foxe 
at his tayle,’”’ having made him drunk for 


three days. 
Fray: call to arms (see MII.). Add Hud- 
‘then raging he an 


son, ‘Judith,’ vi., 
a gastly fray . . . among the Heathen thus 
an to shout.’ 
reckle-faced (1884). Earlier—Chapman, 
“M. d’Olive,’ V. i. 120, ‘‘ she’s but a sallow, 
freckle-faced piece.’’ 

Free: acquit, is given only from Shakes- 

are and the Authorised Version. of 1611. 

ater—‘ Fortunes of Nigel,’ i., Ch. 1, “‘ his 
father had justly freed him from the marked 
faults.”’ 

Freezing is first quoted from ‘ Cymbeline.’ 
Earlier—Chapman, ‘ Hero and Leander,’ iv. 
35, “It was as blue as the most freezing 
skies.’’ 

Fresh (vb. intr.) is given only of wind and 
sea. Hardy, ‘Coll. Poems’ (1928) 487, 
‘Then younger, younger she freshed.”” Ibid. 


568, ‘‘ Till she freshed to the pink and brown 
That were hers on the night when first they 
met.”’ 

Friendless: unfriendly, is given only from 
Shelley. Chapman, II., xi. No com. 
fession can supple thy friends friendeless 
breast.” 

From: by, of the agent, is given as old 
English. It was momentarily revived by 
Howard, ‘ The British Princes,’ 180, “to ap 
apartment vast and wondrous wrought from 
architects taught by his deep survey.” _ 

Fugle. The sense ‘‘ control ’’ is not given, 
Hardy, ‘The Dynasts,’ 6, ‘‘ earth’s jacka. 
clocks not fugled by one Will.” 

Full: pregnant, is given, but Nashe 
(McKerrow, i. 9) uses it of an egg, meaning 
fertilised, ‘‘an egg that is full, being put 
into water sinketh to the bottom,’ from 
Pliny via Erasmus, as the note tells. 

Fulth. After 1641 only glossaries are 
quoted. Hardy, ‘ Coll. Poems’ (1928) 304, 
on Swinburne, ‘‘ In fulth of numbers freaked 
with musical closes.’’ 


Funambulatory (1682). Earlier—Hacket, 
‘Secrin. Res.,’ 15, Funambulatory 
Jesuit Campion.”’ 

Furious. Chapman’s “ furious of,” keen 


on, in ‘ Hymnus in Cynthiam,’ would seem 
to be unique. In § 12, for run3 read Fun 2, 

Furniturical—not_ given. Campbell to 
Currie, Nov. 20, 1803, ‘‘ a fashionable red 
carpet, covered with black after the classical 
furniturical fashion of General Knox.” 

Furrow: furrow one’s way—not given. 
Chapman, Il. xi. 286, “they furrowed 
through the thicken’d troops.’’ 

Furrow: lair (edvn)—not given. Chap- 
man, I]. xi. 105, ‘‘ And as a lion havi 
found the furrow of a hind, Where she ha 
calv’d two little twins.’’ 

Futility: inability to hold one’s tongue, is 
first illustrated from Watts’s translation of 
Bacon (1640). But Bacon himself had it in 
‘ The Adv. of Learning’ (1605), ii. 23, 47, 
‘The wisdom of antiquity . . . doth detest 
the offence of futility, as in Sisyphus and 
Tantalus.” 

G. G. Loane. 
(To be continued). 


ILLETT OF BARLEY, HERTS.—1. 
Andrew Willett, rector of Barley, Herts, 
1599-1621. The Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson, 


who wrote the life of Andrew Willett in the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ credits 
him with a son Henry, as he does also in his 
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MS. History of Barley, which is in the library 
of Hertford Museum. This son Henry is 
there said to have inherited Greenbury Manor, 
Barley, and to have lost £500 through his 
adherence to the royal cause. His descend- 
ants are also given, down to Ralph Willett, 
ps.A., Of Merly, Great Canford, Dorset. 

This Henry, son of Andrew Willett, proves 
to be a fiction. Andrew’s will (P.C.C, 25 
Savile) gives the names of all his surviving 
fourteen children, and there is no Henry 
amongst them; moreover he leaves Greenbury 
Manor to his son John, 

One of the sources of Frome Wilkinson’s 
information was Hutchins’s ‘ History of Dor- 
set’ (iii, 305-07), where a pedigree of the 
Willett of Merly family is set out. In this 
pedigree Henry the ancestor of Ralph Willett, 
figures as son of Ralph Willett, rector of 
Icombe, Wilts, and descended from the 
Gloucestershire Willetts, Hutchin says that 
“of this family was Dr, Andrew Willett ”’ 
and then he gives a long biography of him 
with a list of his works. Following this he 
adds ‘‘Andrew left a numerous issue. Henry 
Willett, who died in 1670, ruined a respect- 
able fortune of £500 per annum by adhering 
to the cause of King Charles I.”” It appears 
that Frome Wilkinson took Andrew and 
Henry to be father and son owing to the con- 
tiguity of their names in this last statement 
of Hutchins, 

Can anyone suggest a foundation for the 
assertion that Andrew Willett belonged to 
the Willett of Merly family of Gloucester- 
shire, in the face of the ‘ D.N.B.’ statement 
that his father was of Sudbury, Suffolk ? 


2. James Willett of Barley, Herts. Dr. 
Venn in ‘Alumni Cantabrigienses ’ surmises 
that this James Willett of whose career details 
are there given, commencing with his admis- 
sion to King’s College in 1613, may have been 
ason of Andrew Willett, rector of Barley from 
1599 to 1621. But Andrew Willett’s son, 
James (Jacobus in his father’s will), was 
baptized at Barley on May 8, 1614. 

James Willett was a son of Richard Wil- 
lett of Barley, Andrew’s brother, and was 
therefore Andrew’s nephew. He was bap- 
tized at Barley, together with his twin brother 
John, on Sept. 19, 1595. 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


. E, F. BENSON ON THE EARLDOM 
OF CHESTER.—In his ‘ Edward VII’ 
(1933), p. 9, Mr. Benson thus outlines a prob- 
lem which, he writes, arose on the birth of 


Prince Albert Edward at 10.43 a.m. on 
9 Nov., 1841 :— 


The moment that a male heir to the Crown 
was in existence he became ipso facto Karl of 
Chester and the Mayor of Chester, on the birth 
of an Earl of Chester, was entitled to a 
baronetcy. Now November 9 was the date 
when the existing Mayor went out of office and 
the new Mayor succeeded. Which of them, 
therefore, was to become a baronet? The 
archives of Chester probably supply a solution. 


It would be difficult to discover a paragraph 
in the works of anyone who aspires to be con- 
sidered as a responsible historian which con- 
tains so much nonsense. In the first place, 
it is not the fact that a male heir to the Crown 
becomes Earl of Chester at birth. This title, 
like that of Prince of Wales, is the subject 
of creation by the Sovereign, and the Prince 
was so created on 8 Dec., 1841. Then, there is 
not the slightest truth in the statement that 
on the birth (or even on the creation) of an 
Earl of Chester, the Mayors of Chester were 
entitled to a baronetcy. This is pure imagin- 
ation. Nor is 9 Nov. the day when the Mayor 
went out of office. From time immemorial 
this took place on the Friday after the Feast 
of St. Dionysius (9 Oct.). On 9 Nov., 1841, 
a new mayor had been installed for nearly 
a month and the archives of Chester, which 
Mr. Benson might surely have examined, 
show him as plain Mr. William Brown, and 
so he remained. It is possible that in Mr. 
Benson’s mind there was confusion with the 
Dukedom of Cornwall which the Prince did 
acquire at his birth, but if so, the reference 
to the Mayor of Chester is inexplicable. 


R. S. B. 


IRILIST.—I am not deeply interested in 
the new words recklessly invented by jour- 
nalists of the present day. Indeed, journal- 
ists with little time to think about their 
English, or little inclination, can hardly be 
regarded as models of style. Use in a book 
indicates more reflexion about language, and 
when the writer of it has won a reputation 
for good English, his new coinages are worth 
consideration. Such a writer was C. E. Mon- 
tague, who in his satire on the ways of jour- 
nalists, ‘ A Hind Let Loose,’ 1910, has intro- 
duced twice the word ‘‘ virilist,’’ which I take 
to mean an exponent of masculine energy of 
the sort which wins respect in spite of its 
crudity. In chapt. vi. Brumby, the editor 


of the Warder, is thinking of problems and 
pettifoggers and the strong men of the past 
who cut Gordian knots, . 
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Doing every prodigy of gumption that ever 
struck clayey souls all of a heap. And beyond 
the still, strong men, the risers to crises, the 
hitters of nails on their heads, there was the 
happy virilist in his hours of ease, genial as 
summer, not perfect—who is? not a bad fellow 
though, after all. See the mellowed jocun 
English look; it took ou to yellowing 
Gloucester orchards and jolly brown faces in 
the brown corn. 


Again in chapt. ix. Fay, the versatile Celtic 
journalist, loved to bring out the character- 
istics of the men in whose name he wrote, to 
give 
to the pedant and virilist their several rights of 
stark rigidity and of jolly brutishness. 


The word has a Latin beginning and a 
Greek ending, but the idea that “ ist ’’ should 
be confined to words of Greek origin has been 
lost in English for some time. ‘‘ Dentist ”’ 
is a familiar example. Yet a classical 
scholar might feel some doubt about using 
more novel words not yet generally accepted 
which imply a hybrid origin. 


W. H. J. 
‘ PARADISE LOST’: “ FOURTEENTH ” 
AND “FIFTEENTH ” EDITIONS.— 


A discrepancy appears in the dating (or in the 
edition note) of two issues of Milton’s 
‘Paradise Lost’ printed by J. and R. 
Tonson, London. One, gathered twelve leaves 
to the signature, is called the ‘‘ Fifteenth edi- 
tion” and it dated 1738; the other, gathered 
in 8’s, is the ‘‘ Fourteenth edition,’ but is 
dated 1741. Both are printed by the Tonsons 
and both contain Elijah Fenton’s Life of 
Milton. Both editions have plates at the be- 
ginning of each of the twelve books in the 
poem. The corresponding plates in each 
edition are almost identical in composition, 
but are probably the work of different en- 
avers. Curiously enough the plates for 
ks 1, 3, 4, 5 and 9, are reversed. That is, 
a figure facing to the right in the 1738 edi- 
tion will face to the left in the 1741 edition. 
This might be explained by an engraver’s 
failure to allow for the reversal in printing 
when copying from plates in the earlier edi- 
tion. If one may judge from these plates the 
‘Fifteenth edition ’’ is dated. 
The plates in this book are not as well done 
as in the “‘ Fourteenth edition ’’ and it is 
not improbable that the quality of the work 
would suffer rather than improve in the copy- 
ing. 
J. Louis 
.The Johns Hopkins University Library, 
Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 


Readers’ Queries. 


LEGENDS OF MOSES. — Where is it pos- 

sible to find an account of those legends 
in connection with the childhood of Moses, 
which attracted artists from the end of the 
Middle Ages onwards? There is, for instance, 
a story about Moses, the crown jewels and a 
burning coal, which is depicted in the Queen 
Mary’s Psalter, a fourteenth-century book, 
preserved in the British Museum. The same 
legend — described, I believe, as Moses’ first 
miracle — was also the subject of a much- 
damaged fresco by Benozzo Gozzoli in the 
Campo Santo at Pisa, where Moses, a child 
in arms, is the central actor of a group of 
people, who throng the courtyard and colon- 
nade of a Renaissance palace. One of 
Giorgione’s earliest works represents the 
infant Moses undergoing the ordeal of fire, 
whatever that may be, though the figures in 
the corner of the lecnpesunid were apparently 
of less interest to the artist than the fields, 
the trees, the distant hills and the tranquil 
sheet of water, that occupy the greater part 
of the canvas and constitute its real charm. 
Finally, Nicholas Poussin has shown Moses to 
the world as a child trampling upon 
Pharaoh’s crown to the horror and astonish- 
ment of elderly spectators. The painters of 
those days knew the Bible well, but, not con- 
tent with that, went to outside sources in 
their dealings with Biblical celebrities. Are 
the incidents described above from Rabbinical 
legends ? 


T. P. & 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘ANTI 
QUARY’ (See ante p. 118).—Ch. viii. 
What is the meaning of Oldbuck’s remark, 
‘‘ better sus, per funem, than sus. per coll.” 
From the context the first clause appears to 
mean ‘“‘ hanging (suspensio) by a rope.’’ Does 
the last part mean ‘‘ hanging by the neck”? 
If so, what is the difference ? 

Ch. ix. (a) The verses at the end of the 
chapter are stated to come from ‘True Story.” 
Does this indicate the author’s own composi- 
tion, like ‘‘ Old Play ’’? 

(b) Miss Oldbuck says, ‘‘ We never were 
glass-breakers in this house,’’ meaning, appar- 
ently, heavy drinkers. If so, how did the 


word come to have this meaning? 
Ch. xi. (a) Monkbarns says, ‘‘ I have a hard 


repartee for him on the affair of the abstracted 
Antigonus.”’ 


To what does this refer? 
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(b) Also, what does Maggie Mucklebackit | Tyndale at this time was held by the King 


mean by ‘“‘ fire and fending ’’? 
Ch, xv. ‘‘ It is written, ike John Thom- 
gon’s wallet, frae end to end.’’ Who was 
John Thomson? In ch. xxxix. Cuddie says, 
“ P’ye think I am to be John Tamson’s man, 
and maistered by a woman.”’ Dr. Brewer, in 
his ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’ p. 615, 
says this means ‘‘ a henpecked husban 
a Tame-son.’’ If so, it throws no light on 
my query. 

Ch, xvi. “‘ Who,’’ exclaimed Monkbarns, 
“my nephew Hector? . . . He’s an Almansor, 
a Chamont.’’ To which Almansor does this 


refer? LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


ARNES: GIFFORD.—Richard Barnes, 
Bishop. of Durham, son of John Barnes 
of Bold in Lancashire, married Fredesmunda, 
daughter of Ralph Gifford or Giffard of Clay- 
don, Bucks, and had a large family, his 
third son being Barnabe Barnes the minor 
poet, baptized 6 Mar., 1570/1, at St. Michael- 
le-Belfry, York. Henry Barnes, the Bishop’s 
brother, married a lady of the Gifford family, 
but her name and her father’s name are not 
given in the igree, 
Gilbert Giftord, son of John Gifford of 
Chillington, Staffs, was one of Walsingham’s 


agents in the Babington conspiracy. He had 
an uncle Robert Gifford living within ten 
miles of Chartley in Staffordshire. Gilbert 


Gifford said that he had a cousin called 
Thomas Barnes living in London, a Catholic. 
He brought Thomas Barnes into the plot. 
According to Alan Gordon Smith, in his book 
‘The Babington Plot’ (Macmillan, 1936) the 
various government spies called Thomas 
Barnes, Barnaby. Barnaby was supposed to 
have a brother living at Lichfield, who, 
according to Mr. Smith, did not exist. Other 
agents of Walsingham, Curle and Philipps, 
also used the name of Barnaby. 

Was there any connection between these 
Giffords and Barnes and the Bishop of Dur- 
ham and his family? Could the name of 

aby have any reference to the Bishop’s 
sn Barnabe, who was only fourteen in 1585, 
when the Babington plot originated ? 


M. H. Donps. 


(RAHAM OF SIMONBURN.—In 1291 
» Adam of East Swinburn married Idonea, 
aster of Henry Graham, and received with 
her in free marriage the manor of Simonburn 
in North Tyndale. (Hodgson, ‘ Northumber- 
North 


land,’ pt. I, vol. ii, pp. 232, 250). 


of Scotland from the King of England. Henry 
Graham’s grandfather, also called Henry 
Graham, granted a rent from the mill of 
Simonburn to Blanchland abbey. (Cal. Doc. 
rel, to Scot. ii, p. 52). In 1318 an inquest 
jury returned that Adam Swinburn held 
Simonburn in free marriage from John 
Graham. Is there any printed history or 
pedigree of the border Grahams? The refer- 
ences in Thomson’s ‘Catalogue of British 
Family Histories ’ seem to be only about the 
Highland family. 
M. H. Dopps. 


: E GROVE.’—Can any reader inform me 
where I can find a satire entitled ‘ The 
Grove,’ published anonymously in 1798? It 
is described as being “ by the author of the 
Pursuits of Literature.’’ 
The British Museum copy has been missing 
for some time. 
W. H. Spicer. 


NTWERP EDITIONS OF ROCHESTER. 
—There are Antwerp Editions of 
Rochester in the Bodleian (1680), the 
Pepysian Library (1680), The Royal Library 
at Copenhagen (1680, earlier edition, accord- 
ing to Prinz), the Dyce Collection (16807), 
and two copies in the British Museum Lib- 
rary (thought to be 1680 by some critics, but 
not by the British Museum authorities, who 
date them 1684? and 1685?). The Dyce copy, 
which I have recently examined, in addition 
to the two British Museum copies, contains 
a MS. note stated to be in Ritson’s handwrit- 
ing. The note states: ‘‘ The first of these 
Antwerp editions (as they are called) seems to 
be that in 1680 a copy whereof i observed in 
the old library of his Grace the Duke of 
Bridgewater at Ashridge.’’ I wonder if any 
of your readers would be kind enough to tell 
me the present whereabouts of this volume? 
I have noticed that the British Museum 
copies, dated 1684? and 1685? by the Museum 
authorities, both have ‘‘ E. of R.— — ” (two 
dashes), on the title-page. According to 
Brooks’s Bibliography of Oldham, the Bod- 
leian Edition, said to be that of 1680, has 
“E. of R—” (one dash) on the title-page, 
as has also the Dyce copy. The B.M. copies 
differ from each other in many particulars 
and the Dyce copy differs from either of them. 
I would be very grateful if any reader 
could give me some more information about 
these so-called Antwerp Rochesters and their 


supposed dates. 
D. A. Date. 
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APER LININGS TO OLD TRUNKS. — Is 

anything known regarding the decorated 

paper which was formerly used to line old 
trunks ? 

I have a trunk, covered with red leather, 
which bears the label of ‘‘ J. & D. T. Collins, 
Trunk Maker to His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, No. 310, Oxford Street, near 
Bond Street,’’ and the date “18..”’ It is 
lined with printed sheets of an Act of Par- 
liament, imposed upon which is a floral pat- 
tern showing at intervals the printed back- 
ground. The result is quite effective. Another 
small trunk, or despatch-box, originally 
covered with hair, of which only small patches 
remain, has the owner’s initials in brass nails, 
and a heavy lock and key. The box—possibly 
of mid-eighteenth-century date—is lined with 
a crude printed paper in black and white (the 
effect is of prenatal with figures and cupids 

laying musical instruments, within a floral 
rder. The pattern is cut up inside, but the 
lid appears to be covered with a complete 
panel-scene, 16ins. by 13ins. 
P. D. Munpy. 


LBEMARLE HOUSE, HOUNSLOW.-—Is 
anything known of this house? A print 
published in 1804—D. Todd, delin., J. C. 
Stadler, Scult.—represents an imposing house 
of the Georgian period, with soldiers or cadets 
drilling before it. It has now disappeared. 


W. V. G. 


OPKINS: BOUTFLOWER.—There is a 
photograph in the advertisements of the 
February Connoisseur of an excellent picture 
exhibited by Zoffany in the Royal Academy 
of 1769, entitled ‘Sir John and Lady Hop- 
kins, Dr. Boutflower and their children.’ 
Can anyone tell me anything of this Sir 
John Hopkins, or even of Dr. Boutflower? I 
have a reason for thinking the former might 
have connections with India. 
K. H. Hopkins. 


JEAN DE LISIACO. — His counter-seal 
when vicar-general of Geoffrai de Vairols, 
Bishop of Lausanne, in 1343, shows a parted 
shield with three fleurs-de-lis and three roses 
“* rangées en pal ’’ respectively in the dexter 
and sinister halves (Arch, hérald, suisses, 
1929, p. 63); he was licentiate in law (Mém- 
orial de Fribourg, vi., 1859, p. 108, Jean de 
Lysiaco) and no doubt a Frenchman, like his 
predecessor in the office of vicar-general, 
Guillaume de Castanet, who was from Quercy, 
whence the bishop also derived. What was 
his name (? de Lys or Lis) and can these 
arms be identified ? eae 


EPISCOPUS GRANATENSIS, 1453, 

Frangois de Foux or (L’Echo Vaudois, 9 
Nov., 1919, p. 4, col. 4) de Fuste, a Francis. 
can, was vicar-general or Bishop Auxiliary 
of Lausanne (Mémorial de Fribourg, vi., 188) 
from 1452 (Mém. Doc. Soc, d’Hist. Strisge 
Romande 2¢ sér. viii, 339) or earlier (Arch, 
hérald, suisses, 1929, p. 63) to at least 1459 
(Arch. Soc, d’ Hist, Fribourg, i. 330) ; his seal 
with the above episcopal title shows two quar. 
terly shields with two roses and two uncertain 
objects (D, L. Galbreath, ‘Armorial Vaudois’ 
i. [1934], fig. 829). What were his family 
and see? He was no doubt ‘‘l’evesque de 
Grenadaz ’”? whom the town of Orbe enter. 
tained on 12 Oct., 1458 (Rev. hist. vaud,, 1911, 
p. 293) and died in 1461 (Eubel, ‘ Hierarchia 
Cath. Medii Aevi,’ 2nd ed., ii., 1914, p. 160), 
Was Grenada ever the seat of a bishopric 
before its recovery from the Moors at the end 
of the fifteenth century ? - 


HE LILYWHITE MAGAZINE. — Could 
anyone tell me where to obtain a copy 
of the Lilywhite Magazine for August, 1929, 
which contains, I am told, the story of the 
wreck of the Sea-horse, off Tramore, Ireland, 
in 1816? I am also anxious to see a book 
which contains the same story—title unknown 
to me—by J. J. Macgregor. I have been 
unable to locate either of these here in New 
York. Atvie E, Ivie. 
New York, U.S.A. 


HE ENGLISH IN FRANCE, EARLY 
XIX CENT.—Is there any literature deal- 
ing with the English army of occupation in 
Paris, 1815 to 1818, and with English society 
in Calais and Boulogne between 1815 and 
1835? 
Ricwarp Manset Darwatlt. 


HE BLACKBOARD.—The earliest _refer- 
ence in the ‘ O.E.D.’ is of 1823. Surely 
the blackboard was used and so called years 
before then? One finds Pestalozzi, in 1777, 
envisaging village schoolmasters as writing on 
what was, by art or by neglect is not clear, 
‘the blackened wall.” Chalking on wood 
(trees, barns, ships’ decks, tallies, and so on) 
would appear to have been usual before 
Shakespeare’s day (cf, ‘ Henry VIII,’ Act Il., 
Se. iii.), and the first blackboard may well 
have been due to a bibulous Maister Rombus 
ridden by the nightmare of a tally-board 
evincing the quality of Tom Hood’s Mr. 
Little ! 


FREDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 
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UALITY OF BELL TONES.—Are city 


8, 9 church bells deeper toned than those of 
ps the countryside? If so, why? 

188) Freperic CoNNETT WHITE. 
Tisge 13, Cranham Stret, Oxford. 

{reh, 


1459 An IRWIN, — Believed to have 

been born in or near Enniskillen, Ireland, 
yuar. | in January, 1800. She was married at St. 
rtain | Mary Shandon (Protestant) Church, Cork, 
lois’ | 2 June, 1826, to Thomas Jackson, who was 
mily | then in command of H.M. Revenue Cruiser 
le de Prince Regent. She died at Lurgan, Co. 
nter. | Armagh—‘‘a widow, aged 79 last birth- 
1911, | day”—14 April, 1879. Any clues as to 
rchia | Susannah Irwin’s parentage would be grate- 
160). § fully welcomed. 


opric ANDREW ARRICK. 
> end 177, Church Road, Liverpool, 21. 
A. “MAM DUN’S KIRK.’’—Robert Ferguson, 


‘ the Scottish poet, in one of his prose 
ould f writings, calls the ruined cathedral of St. 
copy — Andrews, ‘‘ Tam Dun’s Kirk.’’ Why was it 
1928, called ? 


the J. W. F. 
land, 

book “(OWE THE GOWAN.’’—This is a Scot- 
nown tish saying. What is its English equiva- 
been lent? 

New J. W. F. 


E CANTON IN HERALDRY.—Did any 
particular Herald invent the poving of 

RLY J] ancestors’ arms in canton? What is the 

deal- earliest example of this? 

min E. E, Cope. 

ciety Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


MPOUNDS WITH “‘FOOL’S.’’—I should 
LL. be glad to know if anyone has made a 
study of these. What folk-ideas may be 
refer- § thought to underly them? Most of them, of 
urely §} curse, appear in the ‘N.E.D.’: ‘ fool’s 
years § erand’’; “ fool’s parsley ’’ and the like, to 
1777, § sy nothing of “ foolscap ’’ or the new (said 
ig on to be American) ‘‘ foolproof.’’ Recently 1 
‘lear, tame across ‘‘ fool’s bolt ’’—i.e., arrow, but 
wood § vithout explanation. I am interested in 
0 on) ascertaining how far English combinations 
efore J vith “fool’s’’ can be paralleled in the 
t juivalent words in other languages. 


mbus H. F. 
- PRAMSHILL CHAPEL.—Can anyone give 


_me the references to Sir John Foxley’s 
“a private chapel at Bramshill ? 
| A. B. T. 


Replies. 


THAIS. 
(clxxii. 32, 69, 85). 


SUCCINCT account of St. Thais is to be 
found in the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum 
(October, iv. 225). It is from Heribert Ros- 
weyde’s Vitae Patrum (Antwerp, 1615) and 


has been collated with a MS. in the posses- 


sion of the editors. Rosweyde’s text of the 
legend of St. Thais has also been reprinted 
in J.-P. Migne’s Patrologia Latina, |xxiii., 
cols, 661-662. 

According to Dr. Oswald R. Kuehne, whose 
dissertation, ‘A Study of the Thais Legend,’ 
was published at Philadelphia in 1922, and 
from whose book I have drawn some part 
of the following material, there is reason to 
believe that the actual hero of the conversion 
of Thais was not St. Pafnutius but St. Sera- 
pion the Sindonite. The evidence, it may be 
said, is considerable but is not conclusive. 

In the last years of the nineteenth century, 
in the necropolis at Antinoé in Lower Egypt, 
the fourth-century tomb of a Christian woman 
named Thais was discovered, and the body 
found therein was removed to Paris, where 
it was placed in the Musée Guimet. Near 
this grave was the sepulchre of one Serapion, 
who had apparently been a monk of the 
Thebaid. The body discovered in this tomb, 
which appeared also to date from the fourth 
century, was likewise transferred to the 
Musée Guimet. It has, of course, been sug- 

ested that these two bodies are those of St. 
hais and St. Serapion. It is possible that 
the juxtaposition of the two places of burial 
is a mere coincidence, but in that case the 
fact that two persons bearing the names of 
the saints were interred in the fourth cen- 
tury in the Christian cemetery of this Lower 
Egyptian town is all the more strange. 

The story of Pafnutius, or Serapion, and 
Thais is included in many early collections 
of saints’ legends. Indeed, it should be noted 
that there are various other stories of the con- 
version of harlots by holy men, as in the 
legend of St. Abraham or in that of St. 
Ephraim, for example. 

The first literary use of the conversion of 
Thais was by the German nun, Hrotsvitha of 
Gandersheim, whose Latin play, ‘ Pafnutius,’ 
was written about 965. The text of Hrots- 
vitha’s drama is available in two excellent 
modern editions of her works. . One is that 
of Paul von Winterfeld (Berlin, 1902), and 
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the other is that of Karl Strecker (Leipzig, 
1906 ; second ed., 1930). English translations 
of the play are those of Dr. Kuehne, in his 
above-mentioned ‘A Study of the Thais 
Legend ’; of Christopher St. John, in ‘ The 
Plays of Roswitha’ (London, 1923); and of 
Professor H. J. W. Tillyard, in his ‘ The 
Plays of Roswitha’ (London, 1923). Of 
these, the best translation is that of Professor 
Tillyard. 

In the early twelfth century, Marbod, 
Bishop of Rennes, composed a Latin poem 
of 169 leonine hexameters on the legend of 
Thais. This work is accessible in Acta Sanc- 
torum, October, iv. 226-228, and in Migne’s 
‘ Patrologia Latina,’ clxxi., cols, 1629-1634. 
Another Latin version of the story of Thais 
which must be mentioned, is that of Jacobus 
de Voragine, in his Legenda Aurea, which 
dates from the thirteenth century. This 

rose text was paraphrased in English by 
William Caxton, who first printed it in 1483 
or 1484. He published a second edition in 
1487. During the first third of the thirteenth 
century, in northern France, a poem was 
written which modern scholars have named 
the ‘ Poéme Moral.’ In it, as one of the two 
stories which have come down to us, is re- 
lated the story of Thais. This m has 
been edited and printed by W. Cloetta, in 
‘ Romanische Forschungen,’ iii. 1-268 (1887). 
The author devoted stanzas 145 to 426, or 
some 1,084 lines, to an account of the conver- 
sion of the Egyptian courtesan. About 1250, 
Robert de Gretham included an account of 
Thais in his twenty-thousand verse collection 
of tales, entitled ‘ Miroir,’ or ‘ Evangile des 
Domees.’ Another Old French form of the 
legend occurs in ‘ La Vie des Anciens Péres.’ 
The sixth section of MS. A (which is in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris) deals with the 
conversion of Thais. No doubt it is to be 
found in others of the twenty-nine MSS. of 
this collection of metrical saints’ lives. 

There is said to be an Old Swedish version 
of the legend of Thais. This appears in the 
translation of the well-known ‘ Barlaam and 
Josafat’ collection of tales, which King 
Hakon the Young, of Sweden, made about the 
middle of the thirteenth century. One of the 
three erempla interpolated by Hakon was the 
story of Thais. Assigned by its editors to 
the beginning of the same century is the Old 
Norse prose ‘ Barlaams ok Josaphats Saga ’ 
(edited by R. Keyser and C. R. Unger, Chris- 
tiania, 1851). In this text, section 91 (pp. 
90-93) recounts the Egyptian woman’s conver- 
sion and penitence. Possibly Hakon’s origi- 
nal was not a Latin text, but the Norse trans- 


lation of the work, and we must credit th 
author of the last-named with the intrody. 
tion of Thais into it, 

The thirty-fifth of a group of poetical 
Legends of the Saints,’ in 
Scottish, relates the story of St. Thais unde 
the title ‘ Thadee.’ In this versified narra. 
tive of 256 lines, formerly attributed to John 
Barbour, it is Pannicius, not Pafnutius o 
Serapion, who brings Thais to the realisation 
of her wickedness. The Scottish ‘ Legends of 
the Saints,’ the unique MS, of which is in 
the University Library, Cambridge, have been 
twice reprinted. Carl Horstmann edited the 
collection in his two-volume ‘ Barbours , . . 
Legendensammlung ’ (Heilbron, 1881-1882), 
The legend of Thais, or Thadee, occurs at ii, 
79-83. A second edition of the ‘ Legends’ is 
that of W. M. Metcalfe, in the publications 
of the Scottish Text Society (Edinburgh and 
London, 1896). Mr. Metcalfe’s text of 
‘ Thadee ’ is to be found at ii. 215-222. 

Later derivatives, or parallels more or less 
close, occur in Desiderius Erasmus’s ‘ Col- 
loquia, Adolescens et Scortum’; Robert 
Greene’s ‘ The Conversion of an English Cour. 
tezan,’ in his ‘ Disputation between a Hee and 
a Shee Cunny-catcher ’ ; and Thomas Dekker's 
‘The Honest Whore.’ There is a suggestion 
of the story of Thais in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s plays, ‘ Love’s Cure’ and ‘The 
Captain.’ Let me say, however, that I do 
not believe that all fiction which introduces 
the conversion of a courtesan necessarily de- 
rives the incident from the legend of Thais 
or of any other saint. 


Two Italian dramatic pieces are certainly 
founded upon the story of Thais. The earlier 
of these is Ambrogio Leoni’s ‘ La Taide Con- 
vertita ’ (Venice, 1598, 1599, 1605, 1621). 
This is in unrhymed verse. The second is the 
anonymous prose, ‘ Taide Alessandria ’ (Ron- 
ciglione, 1667). There is also a seventeenth- 
century Spanish play dealing with Thais. 
This is entitled ‘ santa Tais’; it has been 
attributed to Fernando Zarate y Castronovo 
and to Francisco de Rojas Zorilla. By the 
‘Enciclopedia Universal TIlustrada’ (li. 
1407), the play is assigned to Zorilla. 

In more modern times, Charles Reade made 
use of Erasmus’s colloquy of ‘ Adolescens et 
Scortum ’—and at secondhand of the story of 
Thais—in chapt. lxxxiv. of ‘ The Cloister and 
the Hearth.’ oi 

Anatole France turned back to the original 
saint’s legend for the foundation of his novel, 
‘ Thais’ (Paris, 1890). Louis Gallet based 


the libretto for Jules Massenet’s opera, 
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‘Thais,’ upon M. France’s novel. The opera 
was first produced in Paris in 1894. Paul 
Wilstach’s play, ‘ Thais,’ was brought out in 
New York, on Mar, 14, 1911, n it, the 
dramatist drew upon both M. France's novel 
and M. Gallet’s libretto. This drama was 

blished at Indianopolis, U.S.A., in 1911. 
Early in 1918, a cinema version of the story 
of Thais was released. In this moving- 
icture ‘Thais,’ the famous soprano, Miss 
ery Garden, took the title-réle. As I re- 
call it, the scenario, by FE, A, Bingham, was 
a combination of the novel by M. France, the 
libretto of Massenet’s opera, and the ingenu- 
ity of the director of the film. } 

It may be remarked that, in comparatively 
recent years, Hrotsvitha’s dramatic version 
of the Thais legend has been performed. 
According to Anatole France, ‘ Pafnutius ’ 
was presented about 1890 by M. Signoret’s 
marionettes in Paris at the Rue Vivienne (‘La 
Vie Littéraire,’ iii. 15). Christopher St. 
John’s translation of Hrotsvitha’s ‘ Pafnu- 
tius’ was produced by the Pioneer Players, 
directed by Miss Edith Craig, at the Savoy 
Theatre. London, on June 4, 1914, with Miss 
Ellen Terry taking a minor part. In his 
‘Pastiche and Prejudice’ (London, 1921), 
pp. 237-241, the late Mr. A. B, Walkley has 
am amusing criticism of this performance. 

Of the medieval versions of the legend of 
Thais, that of Hrotsvitha is probably the best 
known. It is, however, not in verse, but in 
a sort of metrical prose. The least obscure 
of the poetical treatments of the story which 
[have mentioned, is probably that by Bishop 
Marbod, although it is far from being gener- 
ally familiar even to medievalists. 

Rosert 8. Forsytue. 

The Newberry Library, Chicago, U.S.A. 


AFERS (clxxii, 83). — The wafers de- 
scribed by your correspondent are of a 
rather late form. When envelopes were first 
introduced about 1840-1, they were not 
gummed, and the wafer was used by people 
wo lazy to use sealing-wax — or not being 
armigerous, or possessing seals. An envelope 
son made its appearance with a hole %@ 
to 4in. in diameter, where the wafer was to 
be applied. The gum on the wafer clung to 
the envelope through this hole, a precaution 
wgainst the springing open of the envelope 
through insufficient wetting of the wafer. The 
wafers soon became fanciful, being printed or 
with ornaments, very popular with 
mantic young ladies, who could thus convey 
ideas to their correspondents that they shrank 
expressing in their letters. I had quite 


a collection of these envelopes and wafers, de- 
rived from my grandmother’s escritoire, and 
gave a typical selection to the London 
Museum. 

Epwarp Heron-Atien. 


RRITH: A LOST CHARTER (clxxii. 102). 

—TI see no Royal Charter in the Calendars 
of the Charter Rolls to 1516, but have not 
looked ‘in those of the Patent Rolls. It is 
possible that there may have been a baronial 
or seignorial charter, but that the place, like 
so many others, failed to develop into an effec- 
tive borough, and lost its privileges. But the 
evidence that Erith had a Mayor should be 
made clear. There were such things as mock- 
corporations, 

R. 8S. B. 


ONASTIC APPOINTMENTS: THOMAS 
MUNDY, PRIOR OF BODMIN (clxxii. 
102).—It was usual, on the death of a prior, 
for the lay patron, the representative of the 
founder, whoever he had been, to be consulted 
and his consent obtained, not to the name of 
the intended new superior, but to the holding 
of the election and appointment. There were 
at least three methods of procedure, one of 
which might be applicable: (1) individual 
voting by the monks ; (2) election by the choice 
of a few or even only one of them; (3) accla- 
mation or unanimous election. The last seems 
to have been uncommon. The approval of the 
diocesan was usually required, and in some 
cases of disagreement the Bishop might be 
asked to choose the new prior. The declara- 
tion by the dying prior of Bodmin of his suc- 
cessor would almost certainly require formal 
action by the chapter of the kind indicated. 


R. 8. B. 


LATIN AS A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 

(clxxi. 447; clxxii, 105).—Your reader’s 
experience that in Egypt (among other coun- 
tries) Latin, ‘‘ the more canine the better,” 
has served ‘“‘ when the more familiar Euro- 
pean languages are of no use whatever ’’ needs 
further corroboration, 

In what places in Egypt did he find this 
and when? With what nationality was he 
dealing? The authorities would never approve 
such advice being given to a young man about 
to start on a career in Egypt. Latin is 
taught in most of the schools there managed 
by foreign communities, and many Egyptian 
boys go to such schools; but Latin is not 
taught in the Egyptians’ own schools. Pos- 
sibly some of the Italian colony in Alex- 


andria might not know French, although this 
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is unlikely, and might be better able to com- 
municate in Latin; but this does not repre- 


sent Egypt. C. A. Knapp. 


Captain. 
Bournemouth. 


I heartily endorse Mr. Heron-ALLEn’s 
statement, at the last reference, that Latin is 
of more use to travellers than ‘‘ the more 
familiar European languages.”’ In June, 
1932, I was travelling across France with a 
dear old Spanish priest who talked Latin 
about as well and ill as I do: as the train 
passed through Brive, I noticed a huge placard 
saying Trotrorr.1. And my friend re- 
marked, ‘‘ Magnum oppidum, ut video, est 
Trottoir, sed non apparet in mea cartula. ’ 
That will show how little French he knew: 
and he knew no English or German at all. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


ULBERRY-TRBES (clxxii. 29, 69, 106).— 
There are mulberry-trees in Finsbury 
Circus which “ fruit regularly and their pro- 
duce forms one of the minor perquisites at- 
tached to the office of Lord Mayor of London.”’ 
(Journal of the Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany, vol. ix., p. 252 (1932), 
Approximately half-a-dozen young mul- 
berry-trees were planted in the Artillery 
Ground in 1932, and thrive. nip 


From Sawyer’s Cat. No. 133 (1937) : 
A Rare Tract on Virginia 
54 VIRGINIA.—OBSERVATIONS to be 
followed, for the MAKING pf FIT ROOMES, to 
keepe SILK-WORMES in: As also, for the Best 
MANNER Of PLANTING Mu.Lperry TREes, to feed 
them. Published by Authority ror THE Bene- 
FIT OF THE NOBLE PLANTATION IN VIRGINIA. . . 
Imprinted by Felix Kyngston, 1620 


There is no copy in the British Museum. 

The last four pages are occupied with “A 
Valuation of the Commodities growing and to 
be had in Virginia rated as they are worth.” 


Epwarp Heron-ALLen. 


NAPOLEON AS INN-SIGN (clxxi. 422). — 
According to correspondents in the 
Sunday Times, 4 Sept., 1932, this sign appears 
at Derby, Manchester and Winchester; also, 
formerly, in Carver Street, Sheffield. ‘‘ For- 
merly at Nidd, near Knaresborough, existed 
the sign of the Ass in the Bandbox ; local tra- 
dition ascribed its meaning to Napoleon’s pro- 
posed invasion of this country.’’ (%b.). The 
sign also exists at Guildford. 


“ REING STOOD ” (clxxii. 29). — I have 

just been given a cutting from your issue 
of Jan, 9, in which F. H. c queries my use 
of the term ‘‘ being stood’ in my translation 
of André Maurois’s ‘ King Edward VII and 
His Times.’ 

I would refer F, H. C. to the New English 
Dictionary (Oxford), vol. ix., part i., p. 808, 
heading No, 65. The usage is admittedly col. 
loquial, but quite sound and idiomatic. | 
may add that I have referred the point to five 
literate friends, who agree with me that the 
term ‘‘ to be stood in the corner ”’ is sound 
currency in the nursery to this day. 


Hamisu Mitzs, 


BENHAM IN BERKSHIRE PLACE. 

NAMES (clxxii. 82).—Skeat, ‘ Place. 
names of Berkshire,’ derives Benham (Hoe 
and Valance) from the personal name Benna, 
Professor Ekwall, ‘ English Place-names,‘ in 
giving the same explanation of Benham 
(Park, Hoe, Marsh and Valance), remarks 
that ‘‘ Benna’’ is not on record as an inde- 
pendent personal name. Skeat’s note is 
liable to cause confusion between Benham and 
Beenham, different places in South Berks, 
The Anglo-Saxon form of Benham was Ben- 
nanhamm, containing the genitive case of 
Benna—i.e., ‘‘ at Benna’s meadow,’’ or per- 
haps, in some of the examples, ‘‘ Benna’s 
village.” 

The ‘‘ Valance”? and ‘‘ Lovell ’’ are, of 
course, family names. takes Hoe” 
here to be the A.S. hol, hollow; but Skeat’s 
hoh, the spur of a ridge, seems more likely 
in the circumstances. 

Besides the Benhams mentioned in_ the 
query, there is Benham Burslot on the Ermin 
Street, four miles north-east of Hungerford. 
This was probably the parent settlement to 
Benham 


W. W. Git. 


UERIBES FROM W. B. YEATS’S ‘AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHIES’ (clxxi. 421). — As 
every English reader must be familiar with 
‘‘tow row row row row row row, for the 
British Grenadiers ’’ as the refrain of the 
mediocre but once popular song with that 
title (‘‘ row’? rhyming with “ now ’’), each 
has apparently left it to the others to answer 
O. F. B.’s query. The allusion to somnambu- 
listic girls pulling or throwing plates about 
is doubtless a periphrase for poltergeist mani- 
festations, 


W. W. G. 
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CAUSEWAY AND STAINES 
BRIDGE (clxxii, 92).—I lived as a boy 
within a mile of Egham Causeway, and when- 
ever ‘‘ the floods were out,’’ as they were, for 
example, in 1894, when the Thames was said 
to be thirteen miles wide near Runnymede, 
we had continual free fights down by the 
Glanty, when the men of Wraysbury used to 
come and ‘‘ cut the causeway,” which directed 
the flood-water towards Wraysbury. The 
Egham men mustered in defence of their pro- 
tecting footway, and occasionally carried re- 
prisals back to Wraysbury and Horton. 

As for poor Thomas Sandby’s unfortunate 
Staines Bridge, and his still unluckier Dam 
at Virginia Water, which burst on Aug. 23, 
1768, and flooded Thorpe and Chertsey, and 
gave him the nickname ‘‘ Tommy Sandbank,”’ 
see Frederick Turner’s ‘ History of the Parish 
of Egham ’ (1929), p. 218. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


GAHKWITA OF THE MOHAWKS” 

(clxxii. 103).—This name does not occur 
in the ‘Handbook of American Indians,’ 
Washington, 1910, but perhaps he is identical 
with Tehoragwanegen (‘‘ He has placed two 
planets together ’’), an Iroquois war-chief of 
the Caughnawaga Mohawk, Quebec, known 
also as Thomas Williams, who was born about 
1758-59. His mother was Mary de Roguers, 
granddaughter of the Rev. John Williams, of 
‘Deerfield, Mass, There is quite a long account 
of him. He was reared by his aunt in the 
Roman Catholic faith. His death occurred 
at his native village, Aug. 16, 1849, at the 
advanced age of ninety-one. See Williams’ 
‘Life of Te-ho-ra-gwa-ne-ken,’ 1859. 


J. F. M. 


{aE EATING OF HORSEFLESH (clxxii. 
103).—Horseflesh is quite commonly eaten 
in France, and is not at all unlike venison 
which has been insufficiently ‘‘ hung.’’ But 
sausages of horse-flesh are greasy and hard 
to digest while they are fresh: they should 
be hung from a rafter for some years till 
they look like timber, and get quite dry: they 
may then be cut in thin slices much as you 
do with a cucumber, and are very palatable: 
the nicest I ever enjoyed I bought at Zubiri, 
near Larrasoana, in the Spanish Pyrenees, on 
April 24, 1914. 
French sho 
usually rail 


for the sale of horse-flesh are 
in with red grilles, and keep 


their blinds down, I don’t quite know why. 
are known as Boucheries chevalines, and 
abound in such industrial towns as Chatel- 


lerault, but on April 12, 1923, I found one 
at Grenoble that proudly proclaimed itself 
Boucherie Hippophagique. 

Epwarp J. G, Forse. 


ALLYKATOWSER : LALLAPATOOSA 
(clxxi. 421, 461; clxxii. 48).—We have 
found in Dialect Notes, vol. iii., published 
by the American Dialect Society, New Haven, 
Conn., ‘‘ Lallapaloosa,’’ which is evidently 
the correct form. It means, something fine 
or grand; term of approbation. ‘‘ You have 
a lallapaloosa of a hat.’’ ‘‘ That’s a lalla- 
paloosa.’’ Another synonym of this word, 
both of which, of course, are slang expressions, 
is: ‘‘ galloptious.”’ 


Gro. H. Tripp, 
Librarian. 
Free Public Library, New Bedford, Mass. 
ARGEES’ LANGUAGE : ”’ 


(clxxii. 45).—R. A. Turner gives this 
word as prevalent in Norfolk. I always 
unders it was a Cornish word, confined to 
‘‘the Kingdom of Cornwall.’”’ Forty years 

and more, while a resident in Australia, 
I stayed with different Cornishmen, and heard 
the word every day. It was not always con- 
fined to the sense of ‘‘ neighbour,” for one 
man (James Luke), when addressing, or ask- 
ing a question of his wife (Hannah) always 
used it—as—‘‘ What says the clock, bor?’’ and 
“Give huz a match, bor.’’ 

J. W. F. 


YSTERIOUS HOOFPRINTS IN DEVON 
(clxxii. 30, 68).—Some half-century or so 
ago, | remember talking to some distant rela- 
tions (long since dead) who belonged to cen- 
tral Northumberland, and they told me a story 
of a somewhat similar occurrence in that 
county at about the date cited in Mr, Wu1Tn’s 
query. The hoofprints were said to have gone 
right north and south of the county. Super- 
stitious people ascribed them to the doings of 
his Satanic majesty, and many called them 
the Devil’s Footprints. I remember seeing an 
account of the occurrence-in a northern news- 
paper—either the defunct Newcastle Courant 
or the present Newcastle Weekly Chronicle 
(to both of which I was a contributor from 
1875 onwards), in the late ’eighties or ’nine- 
ties, but unfortunately I cannot give dates or 
reference. I had cuttings of the same, but 
they went the way of loans, some years ago. 
The strange occurrence formed the basis of a 
story in a North of England periodical or 
news r—I forget which—entitled ‘ The 

Devil Walks Through England.’ 

J. W. Fawcert. 
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The Library. 


Mum and the Sothsegger. Edited by Mabel 
Day and Robert Steele. (H. Milford, for 
the Early English Text Society. 12s.). 


THE Early English Text Society has done 
long and most valuable service for the 
cause of English. One might think that the 
available texts were becoming exhausted by 
this time and then we come on a strange sur- 
vival like that embodied in the book before us. 
The MSS. here printed come from Cambridge 
and the British Museum, and it is the latter 
that has turned up so unexpectedly. A 
west-country bookseller sent it up to London 
in 1928 to be sold, a dilapidated MS “‘ on 
which he set so small a value that he in- 
structed the auctioneers not to return it, if 
it proved unsaleable.’’ It was recognised as 
an addition to a fragmentary poem printed 
by Skeat under the title of ‘ Richard the 
Redeles,’ and both now appear under one 
cover, supported by an expert Introduction 
dealing with the author, the history of the 
time, and the dialect, inflexions, etc., used. 
The excellent ‘ Glossary ’ at the end puts the 
English of the poem within the reach of the 
ordinary reader, and the two learned Doctors 
of Letters supply a host of interesting notes. 
Richard ‘‘ devoid of counsel ’’ is Richard IT, 
and so we learn after long centuries what a 
contemporary thought of the distresses of the 
people of England and their origin in the 
faults of the people set above them, from 
kings to priests, and the grasping ways of 
monks and lawyers. While there is a general 
resemblance to the critical standpoint and 
language of Langland in ‘ Piers Plowman,’ 
the editors notice that the man of Bristol who 
writes his poem in south-western dialect is 
more practical in his views, knows what Par- 
liament has been doing, and has an unusual 
feeling for landscape. Green grass gladdened 
his heart and he is an early instance of that 
type of Englishman: who finds comfort and re- 
freshment in the face of the beautiful country- 
side, which many have only recently dis- 
covered to be worth preserving. He can use 
‘bees and drones for a parable, as Kipling did. 
He declares that men should not be ‘‘ Mum,”’’ 
maintaining the convenient silence which 
those in authority advise, but should speak 
out and be tellers of truth. The long rhyme- 
less lines with occasional alliteration do not 


tend to compression, as a shorter rh 

scheme would do. But the author at his bem 
plies a vigorous pen and uses homely lam 
guage effectively. He expects more from Hengy 
than from. Richard, who had not only eg 
men about him but even low-born favourites 
but his idea of kingship is higher, ag the § 
Introduction points out, than that of ‘ Piem 
Plowman.’ The royal household was them 
as is strikingly remarked, ‘‘ the Civil Serving 
of the country.’’ The poem, as we have if 
is far from complete; so it is hardly faird 
judge it as a whole. The author urges that 
if you enjoy some of it, you should peruse 
the rest, a 


For reason is no reproof, by the rood of 
Chester? 


His arguments are sound enough and the em 
cesses of the dissolute gave him ample chang 
for reproof. In the attack on the clergy it 
remarks that they are not like the martyrs 
earlier days. They suffered for the truth and 
were not known for fine clothing, revel, riot 
rent, ‘‘double dees’’ or ‘‘ deep hoods” 
“* Double dees ’’ is glossed, ‘‘ daisies above tiie 
ordinary height.’ The long-stalked daisy 
so far as we know, confined to the Alpine 
regions of the Continent. The two words @ 
their ordinary significance would mean thé 
more highly coloured daisies of cottage gam 
dens. On a first reading we took them # 
mean a “‘ pair of dice,”’ that being the mea 
ing of ‘‘dees”’ elsewhere in the poem. 
supplies several interesting additions to tt 
Oxford Dictionary. 


Our readers may be glad to know that the 
Oxford Press has brought out a new editigl 
of The Oxford Companion to English Liter 
ture, compiled and edited by Sir Paul Harvey 


(15s, net). It had been re-printed, with oF 
rections, four times since its first appearane 
in 1932, and has now been subjected to a gem 
eral revision, and has received the addition 
new entries. There are, moreover, tif 

excellent appendixes: 1, An account of * Cam 
sorship and the Law of the Press; 2, ‘ Notes 
on the History of English Copyright” 
Sir Frank Mackinnon; 3, A Perpetual Calm 
dar from 1066 to 1936; to which are addea 
several most useful tables. This last appeie 
dix in particular will greatly enhance 
value of the whole work alike to students 


literature and students of history. ; 
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